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APPENDICES 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


From October 1995 through January 1996 there was a decline in the General Welfare Assistance (GWA) 
caseload in Hamilton-Wentworth. In many cases the reason for the decline was a combination of two 
factors: (1) a decline in the number of new claimants applying and qualifying for benefits, and (ii) an 
increase in the number of claimants discontinuing their claim for benefits. In about sixty percent of cases 
where a claim was discontinued the reasons were known and recorded by Regional officials. An 
additional forty percent of former GWA claimants discontinued their welfare benefits, but no record, 
contact or reason was given as to why their case became deactivated. This study was undertaken to 
investigate why people left the General Welfare system and what circumstances they were experiencing 


after leaving. 


The method used for this study was a combination of the review of case records of former GWA claimants 
and a mail out survey to a small (12%), randomly selected sample of claimants who had discontinued 
benefits and “no client contact” had been made to determine why. Two hundred and fifty two people were 
sent a survey. Posters and notices were also sent out inviting people who fit the study criteria to also 
complete a questionnaire. Thirty-one responses were received and analysed (respondents). Seventy 
Surveys were returned unopened with the Canada Post stamp indicating “moved” or “address unknown” 
(returned unopened). The remaining 157 people in the sample had moved or chose not to respond (non- 
respondents). Case histories and demographic information for returned unopened mail and non- 
respondents were examined and analysed. In addition, basic demographic data on all 2,228 “no contact” 
cases leaving the General Welfare system during the study period was collected and analysed. All four 


sub-sets were compared for differences and commonalities. 


The results of the study indicate that in many cases people leaving GWA for reasons not Known, left 
welfare because they found work or a person in their family found work. The jobs that people found were 
often part time jobs at low rates of pay which tended to keep the person or family living in a poor or near 


poor situation. 
There appears to be a significant element of instability in the lives of people leaving welfare. Many people 


had moved since having their claim for benefits deactivated. In some cases people were found to be 


unemployed again and they have had to return to the GWA system for financial support. 


(ii) 


Whether working or not, there was a clear indication by respondents that life off welfare was both 


preferred and healthier than life on GWA. There was, however, also evidence indicating that respondents 


had some appreciation for a support system that was available to help with basic needs while they were 


unemployed. 


Conclusions drawn as a result of this study are: 


1) 


Finding employment was a critical feature of life after welfare. Approximately half of the 
respondents to the survey left GWA to work. People reported a number of changes and 
improvements in their circumstances after leaving GWA. They reported eating healthily more 
often while at the same time reducing their reliance on social services such as food banks and 


professional helpers. 


Respondents in this study indicated they were only slightly better off than when they received 
welfare. Low wage rates, part time work, costs for housing and some continued use of food banks 
are all factors evident in the experience of respondents. Although the relatively low response rate 
requires a cautious analysis, these trends suggest public investment should increasingly be 
directed to initiatives which improve access to adequate employment for welfare recipients 


capable of work, while maintaining supports for people through this transition. 


Labour market conditions have a significant bearing on the GWA caseload. Growth in the job 
market can lead to a reduction in the GWA caseload. The nature of work is also changing. Part 
time work and jobs at lower wages contribute to the movement of more people through a 
continuing cycle of employment and unemployment. Training and other employment support 


services should be encouraged or expanded as resources to people on GWA. 


There is a need for additional research which will provide a better understanding of the experience 
of people who leave the welfare system. It would be particularly useful to have more information, 
on a regular basis, about the length of time people spend on welfare, the factors that contribute to 
their ability to leave welfare in Hamilton-Wentworth and the conditions of health, housing and 


employment that former social assistance recipients experience after leaving welfare. 


(iii) 


The record-keeping system of GWA cases, if amended to record both the status of current and 
former GWA recipients in Hamilton-Wentworth, would greatly aid research efforts. Adjustments in 
record keeping after a person or family leaves GWA would increase the capacity of service 
providers to evaluate the benefits of the income maintenance system, and in particular, the ways 


in which it assists people to move to an improved or more independent life. 


Many of the people in the population surveyed were unable to respond to our questions because 
they had moved since leaving welfare. Although we were able to examine case files of people 
who had returned to the General Welfare system within the first six months of 1996, we were 
unable to determine why many other people had moved, where they had moved, or what other 
circumstances were experienced. As a result we were limited in our capacity to compare their 
experience to that of people who responded to the study since leaving welfare. An in depth 
examination of the experiences of “no contact leavers” would call for use of an information 
tracking system or a more intensive investment of research time and resources to find these 
people at their new address. Advance agreement from GWA recipients to participate in this 


tracking system would be required and would be of great value in analysis. 


(iv) 
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1.0 INTRODUCTION 


The Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth witnessed a considerable decline in the number of 
people claiming general welfare benefits in the Autumn of 1995. In many cases it was known that people 
were transferred to other income support services (WCB, FB, Ul), they found employment or they moved 
away from the Region. In over 2000 cases however, the reasons why people no longer claimed GWA 
were not known. While there has been much speculation about why this situation occurred, there was no 
detailed analysis available. It was the goal of this study to examine over 2000 cases to find out why the 


claim for social assistance had been discontinued. 


The research plan had two specific objectives: 


ile To identify reasons why GWA claimants who were deactivated and coded as 
“no contact” (or reasons unknown) in the Hamilton-Wentworth Region 
had not renewed their claim for benefits during the period extending from 


October 1, 1995 to January 31, 1996. 


2s, To determine how circumstances have changed for those deactivated for no 


known reason, since leaving welfare... 


1.1. Review of Municipal/Provincial Studies 


The matter of decline in GWA cases has been of considerable interest in a number of urban municipalities 
since the autumn of 1995 (Bongers, 1995; Canadian Press, 1995; Davey, 1995.). The municipalities of 
Ottawa-Carleton and Metropolitan Toronto both experienced a significant decline in caseload rates and 
they, along with the Provincial Ministry of Community and Social Services, made attempts to investigate 


and better understand the fate of individuals deactivated from GWA benefits. 


In Ottawa-Carleton a study of all GWA cases terminated between September 1995 and Fetruary 1996 
was undertaken. The method of study started with a random sample of terminated cases. Then case files 


were reviewed in detail to record the reason for termination on file. This data was supplemented by data 
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on record with the Ottawa-Carleton Planning and Review Division. The results of this study as reported in 
April 1996 were that: 25% of cases were terminated as income from employment precluded them from 
GWA, 19% of terminated cases were accepted for FBA, 19% of cases were terminated as they had 
moved from the Municipality, 12% of cases were terminated due to the inability to contact clients, and 5% 
of cases were terminated because clients moved to live with a spouse or family member (Popovich, 1995). 


No further data was reported about the status or current experience of “no contact cases’. 


Metro Toronto Community Services conducted a study to monitor caseload trends and study the impacts 
of policy and regulatory changes to the social assistance system, particularly the 21.6% benefit rate 
reductions in social assistance payments. This study focussed on two months in particular, February 1996 
and April 1996, as a source of data for analysis. The information from February 1996 provided, through a 
manual review of case files of GWA leavers for that month, the data for analysis of why people left the 
social assistance system. The results of that study reported, in May 1996, that: 29.5% found employment, 
6.8% were accepted for FBA, 3.0% were reconciled with their family, 0.8% were not looking for work, 
6.8% received unemployment insurance benefits, 10.9% gained income or other assets, 0.1% were under 
18, and 42.1% left for no reason available at the time their case was deactivated (MacVicar, Hoy. 1996) 


No further data was reported on the status or current experience of these latter “no contact cases”. 


The Ministry of Community and Social Services commissioned a very large study done by the Ontario 
institute for Social Research to investigate social assistance recipients’ educational and skill resources, 
work experience since leaving school, and recent experience in, and perceptions of, the labour market, 
including recipients’ current labour force status and efforts to obtain training and find work. This study, 
carried out between December 1994 and February 1995, surveyed a total population of 381,200 people 
on GWA and FBA in Ontario. The sample was about 1% of that population or n=3,450 cases. The report 
of findings, released in the Spring of 1996 found, among other things, that the majority of social assistance 
recipients were looking for work, that the transition from school to work had become increasingly 
problematic and that the most frequently cited reason for leaving employment was because of layoffs, or 
because employers went out of business or closed or relocated. The reasons cited for leaving 


employment were the same for single people as well as people living with partners. (Ornstein, 1996) 


it is worth noting that these three studies examined the records for cases which were on file, or surveyed 
people who continued to be in receipt of social assistance. An important and distinguishing feature of the 


Hamilton-Wentworth study is that it attempted to go further and gather new information from people after 
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they had left the social assistance system in addition to examining case files both manually and through 


computer assisted analysis. 
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2.0 METHODOLOGY 


The time period of October 1, 1995 to January 31, 1996 was selected for this study. This time period 
coincided with the legislated changes to GWA, and the four month duration was chosen so that 
researchers and the community might learn how people, not in receipt of welfare, fared over a short period 
of time, or whether there were differences among people from month to month. During the selected four 
months, 2228 cases were recorded as not receiving general welfare assistance benefits because of “no 


contact”. 


Regional Information Systems provided non-identifying basic demographic information for the “no contact” 
deactivated cases for each month of the study period. This data would be used to compare 
characteristics of a smaller, sample population. The study was designed so that, of the 2228 cases, a ten 
percent (10%) random sample would be surveyed. To ensure confidentiality, each sample case was 
assigned a numeric code. To confirm whether the sample population remained deactivated within the four 
month study period, each sample case was checked through the social assistance data system by 
Regional Community Services staff. Any cases found to have been reactivated within the study period 


were not considered for the research, although the numbers are noted later in this report. 


The entire sample population was examined mid June 1996 for more detailed demographic 
characteristics, activation reasons, length of time receiving welfare, costs for shelter and location of 


recipients by postal code. 


Any initial or subsequent data obtained through the Community Services information system or case files, 
remains anonymous. No cases among the deactivated sample population would be subjected to any 
negative consequences or internal enquiries, and participation in the study would not be a condition of 


eligibility for general welfare should participants need to re-apply in future. 


In order to augment the demographic data collected through deactivated case files, a self-administered 
survey questionnaire (Appendix 1) was developed and mailed to 252 previous GWA claimants at their last 
known address. Beginning the last week of March, 1996, surveys were sent with a letter signed by the 
Commissioner of Community Services and the Executive Director of the Social Planning and Research 


Council (SPRC), and mailed from the Community Services Department (Appendix 2 ). 
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Respondents were asked to comment anonymously about their circumstances and return their 


questionnaires to the SPRC. 


All surveys were mailed in Regional envelopes bearing a highlighted mark on the outside. This 
guaranteed that any returned mail would come to the attention of the Community Services research 
partner. With each piece of returned mail, another survey was sent to the next encoded case. This 
ensured that the sample population remained at 10% of the "no contact” deactivations, or 252 cases 
(cases represents claimant plus family members). One follow up mailing (Appendix 3) was done three 
weeks after the initial mailings, along with a letter to remind respondents of the study. Due to financial 


limitations, a third mailing was not considered. 


2.1 Accessibility of the Survey Instrument 


Several issues arose during the design of the study with regards to accessibility. In order to pre-test the 
survey, one-on-one meetings were held with people on social assistance and individuals who had 
experience working with this target group. One issue of note which arose was a request to simplify the 


language in order to limit the potential barriers for respondents. 


Although languages other than English were identified as an issue in pre-testing of the questionnaire, a 
decision was made not to translate the survey and correspondence, in advance. However, a letter 
enclosed with the questionnaire extended the offer of interpreters as needed for respondents speaking a 
language other than English, and a Teletypewriter (TTY) number was offered for those people who are 


deaf. 


2.2 The Challenge of Increasing Response Rates 


As participation in the study was voluntary, several strategies were considered to try to increase the 
response rate, since it was thought that many people would be reluctant to return the questionnaire. Many 
surveys utilize incentives to accomplish this end. In this study, lottery tickets ($1.00 scratch and win) were 
offered as an incentive to return the survey. Given that the respondents would no longer be in receipt of 
social assistance, any winnings would not have to be declared as income, and subsequently deducted 


from social assistance cheques. 
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The local media was also used to increase the response rate. A press release was faxed to all local 
newspaper, radio and television news editors around Hamilton-Wentworth. People who had received their 
last social assistance cheque between October 1995 and January 1996 were invited to call the SPRC and 
speak with a researcher. In addition posters (Appendix 5) were sent out to thirty community service 
agencies to reach people who may have moved since last receiving GWA, but who would meet the criteria 


of the sample population. 


2.3 The Study Population 


The Hamilton-Wentworth GWA caseload in October 1995 was thirteen thousand four hundred and 
seventy-two (13,472) cases. In November it declined to thirteen thousand and seventy-three (13,073) 
cases. In December it was down again to twelve thousand five hundred and ten (12,510) cases. By 
January 1996 it increased again to thirteen thousand four hundred and ninety-one (13,491)cases. During 
this period of time seven thousand seven hundred and two (7,702) cases were deactivated from the 
caseload. Of those , the reason for deactivation is known for four thousand three hundred and thirty-eight 


(4,338) cases. 
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Of the remaining three thousand three hundred and sixty-four (3,364) cases, “no contact’ was given to 


explain their being deactivated. ' It is this final group which serves as the focus for the study conducted. 


FIGURE 2.1 


Deactivated GWA cases 


October 1995 - January 1996 


reasons known | 


reactivated cases 


reasons unknow 


n= 7,702 


Of the “no contact” population of three thousand three hundred and sixty-four (3,364) cases, one 
thousand one hundred and thirty-six (1,136) cases were subsequently reactivated through the submission 
of information required from claimants. This left a population of two thousand two hundred and twenty- 


eight (2,228)cases which remained something of a mystery. 
Finally, the sample population numbered two hundred and seventy-one (271) cases, approximately 12% 
of the population of people who were reported to be discontinued from welfare because of “no contact” 


and the reasons for “no contact” were unknown. 


Of these two hundred and seventy-one (271) cases, two hundred and fifty-two (252) were sent a copy of 


"No contact” deactivations occur when GWA recipients do not forward end-of-the-month income 
statements to update eligibility. 
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the survey questionnaire. The other nineteen (19) cases drawn in the sample were identified as having 


been reactivated prior to the first mail out. 


Of the two hundred and fifty-two (252) surveys sent out, seventy (70) surveys or twenty-eight percent 
(27.8%) were returned unopened indicating the subjects were no longer resident at the last known 
address for them. Of those returned in the mail, further examination of Regional records established that 
ten (10) of those cases had returned to GWA after the first mail out. Demographic information for this 
sub-sample was then compared with characteristics of respondents, and with characteristics of the entire 


study population. 


Since 70 surveys were returned unopened, we assume that one hundred and eighty-two (182) individuals 
received copies of the survey. From them, a total of twenty-five (25) surveys were completed and 
returned to the SPRC for a response rate of thirteen percent (13.7%). An additional six (6) responses 
came from people who learned of the study through public notices. Although we have no demographic 
information on the six respondents recruited by advertisement, their responses to the “welfare survey” 
have been added to the analysis. These thirty-one (31) respondents have provided some insight as to 


what might be happening with the population which has left welfare for no known reason. 
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3.0 FINDINGS 
Part A 


First, the demographic characteristics of respondents were compared with the entire deactivated 
population of 2,228 cases. Research findings indicate that the respondents are not precisely 
representative of the larger study population. In terms of gender distribution the match is similar. 
However in terms of family type and education cohorts the distribution of cases varies to a greater extent. 


More precise comparisons are offered in the following section. 


Second, researchers examined demographic characteristics of the remaining sample population. That is, 
the seventy (70) people whose surveys were returned unopened, and the one-hundred and fifty-seven 


(157) individuals who received the survey, but did not respond. 


3.1 Demographic Characteristics 


Gender 

Among respondents, 26.1% were female and 73.9% were male. The population of all persons 
deactivated for no recorded reason had a roughly similar mix of females and males, at 28% and 72% 
respectively. Among surveys returned unopened, a slightly lower ratio of females to males was indicated 
at 21.4% and 78.6% respectively. Among the one-hundred and fifty-seven (157) non-respondents, the 


gender mix was 26.8% female and 73.2% male.? 


°Graphs do not include information on non-respondents. 
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Gender distribution 


respondents all no contacts unopened mail 


ee males Be | females 


Age Distribution 
The age distribution of respondents was somewhat different than the age distribution of the entire “no 


contact” population. There were no respondents to our survey who were under 17 years of age although 
41.4% of the total deactivated population was under 17 years of age. About seventeen percent (16.7%) of 
survey respondents were between the ages of 17 and 25 years of age, whereas 39% of the entire study 


population is comprised of people in this age range. 


Most of our respondents, 58.3%, were in the 26 to 35 year age range, while in the study population only 
33.1% of the people were in this same age range. A few of our responses came from people over the age 
of 35, about seventeen percent (16.7%), while about 26.4% of the entire population study were over that 


age. 
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Age Distribution 


respondents all no contacts unopened mail 


ee | over 35 


When age ranges of people whose surveys were returned are compared to the entire study population, 
the percentages appear more similar. People 17-25 years represent 37.1%; people 26-35 years represent 
34.3%, and people over 36 years of age represent 28.6% of the 70 returned surveys. Distribution of age 
ranges among the one-hundred and fifty-seven (157) non-respondents was 17-25 year olds at 42.0%, 
26-35 year olds at 34.4% and people over 36 years at 23.5%.° The age ranges of non-respondents are 


roughly similar to the age ranges of the study population. 


*Age range missing for one non-respondent. 
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Marital Status 
The information describing the marital status of all deactivations illustrates that the majority of all 


deactivated cases are single people (60.3%). More than another 19.8% are recorded as either separated 
or divorced, effectively making them single persons as well at a total of 80.1% The respondents to the 
survey were also single (54.2%) or separated or divorced (29.2%) for a total of 83.4%. A detailed 
comparison of the of the two groups is provided in Table 3.1 below. 


ABLE 3.1 GWA LEAVERS BY MARITAL STATUS 


TABLE 3.1 GWA LEAVERS BY MARITAL STATUS 


commonlaw Ss SS«*d 
ti aun a 1 Ie 

(TCS 
Ci aR (2G, ou BI eee) 
separated ——SC~C*=~“‘*‘“‘“*rS 


iV 
separated 
singe 4 2% 60.3% 


Married/common law couples among the unopened returned surveys were slightly fewer than in the 
respondent group or in the overall study population, at 11.4%. Singles represented 62.9% and 


separated/divorced people represented 25.7% (total 88.6%). 


Among non-respondents, singles represented 62.4% and separated divorced people represented 21% 


(total 83.4%). Another 15.9% were married or reported to be living in common-law relationships. 
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Family Size 
When the data concerning family size is examined, the number of one-person families, or single 


individuals is fewer than those reported under “marital status”. This is ttue when comparisons are made 
among all sample groups, but the difference is more significant in the survey response group. Although 
respondents reported they were single, separated or divorced, they also considered themselves to be part 


of a family. Basically, fewer respondents than non-respondents lived alone. 


Figure 3.3 


Family size 


respondents all no contacts unopenedmail 


one person |_| two person 


Most of the cases in the total study population of people deactivated because of no contact were 
comprised of single person families (78.9%). The survey respondents were single person families 37.5% 
of the time. A two person family was the next most common size family representing 7.5% of the entire 
study population whereas, survey respondents were in two person families in 33.3% of the cases. 
Family type among people whose surveys were returned have a high proportion of singles at 84.3%, two- 
person families at 7.1% and larger families at 8.6%. Non-respondents more closely resemble the total 
study population when family size is compared. Among the one-hundred and fifty-seven (157) non- 
respondents, 79% were single, two-person families occurred 9.6% of the time, and larger families 


represented 11.4%. 
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Education 

The education levels of the study group also vary when compared with respondents. Seventy-four percent 
(73.8%) of the entire population of deactivated cases has completed one or more years of secondary 
school or graduated from grade 12. Survey respondents by comparison, in 69.6% of the cases, were 
also reported to have between grade 9 and grade 12 education. However, none of the survey 
respondents reported having less than grade 9 education, while in the entire study population, 9% of the 
cases had completed only a primary grade level of education. These findings may be explained in part by 
the fact that 1.4% of “no contact” deactivations were people less than 17 years of age. Of the 70 surveys 


returned unopened, 4.3% of the people had a primary school education, while 78.6% had some or all of 


secondary school. 


Among non-respondents 7.6% had a primary school education and 75.8% had some or all of secondary 


school. 
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Part B 


The survey questionnaire was designed to learn more about people’s circumstances since their last 
General Welfare claim. The following section describes the circumstances of the thirty-one (31) 
respondents (not all respondents answered all the questions). In some of the categories below, case file 


information is added from individuals whose mail was returned, or who did not respond to the survey. 


3.2 Employment Status 


Reason for Leaving Welfare 

The question which asked about the reason for leaving welfare offered thirteen different options for the 
respondent to choose from as well as allowing for “other” possibilities which may be less familiar. Most 
respondents (58.1%) selected the option which indicated they had left welfare because they found work. 
An additional 12.9% returned to school. The remaining 29% were managing either by living with a working 
person, being supported by family, receiving family benefits or denied benefits for reasons which were not 


entirely clear to them. 


Figure 3.4 


Reasons for Leaving GWA 


found work school FBA with workerwith family other 
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At the time of receiving the survey only fifty-two percent (51.6%) reported that they are still working, 
meaning that 6.5% of respondents worked for a short period of time and are again unemployed although 


not back on General Welfare Assistance. 


Work also figured prominently in the ten (10) cases of returned mail where people were known to have 
moved and were again in receipt of GWA. Reactivation reasons indicated that five (5) people were 
employed or going to school after leaving welfare between October 1995 and January 1996. One person 


remained working at the time of reactivation and was receiving “top-up” for part time earnings. 


Of the one-hundred and fifty-seven (157) non-respondents, twenty-six (26) or 16.6% were found to have 
returned to the welfare system between January 31 and June 12, 1996. Almost half (42.3%) had been 
working on going to school and three (3) people remained working but were receiving “top-up” for part- 


time earnings. 


Employment Services Helpful in Finding Work 

Respondents who had been working were asked to indicate if any of twelve publicly funded local 
employment support services were helpful in finding work. Respondents were also given the option of 
identifying any other services not listed which might have been helpful in finding work. As many as 30.8% 
of respondents who found work noted employment services such as the Regional Community Services 
Department's Project 50, Job Finding Club, Helping Hands and Futures-Citizen Action Group as useful in 


finding work. 


Still, the majority of respondents who found work reported using other informal sources and networks such 
as word of mouth, their own efforts searching for work and responding to advertisements as most helpful 


in finding work. 


Number of Jobs 

Respondents were asked to indicate how many jobs they had and the number of hours each week they 
worked at each of their jobs, if they had one or more jobs. Most of those respondents who reported 
working had only one job, while 20% of those working had taken two jobs. 


Not everyone with one job is working at that job full time. In many cases the work that people have left 
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welfare to take is only part time work. Almost one third (31.1%) of those working are working thirty hours 


or less each week. 


Type of Work 
The questionnaire also asked survey respondents to indicate from several options, the kind of work they 
were doing.* Additionally, respondents were offered the option of identifying a work type not listed on the 


questionnaire. 


Cleaning and maintenance type work was most often noted (19.4%) to describe the type of work being 
done. Next most frequently selected options were labour/factory work (12.9%) and professional/technical 
(12.9%). Sales / food service and office/clerical types of work were least often selected at 9.7% of cases 


in each of these two types of work. 


“These options were developed on the basis of labour code options used by Human Resources 
Development Canada to guide job seekers in their search for employment. 
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Pay Rates 

Survey respondents were asked to indicate the hourly rate of pay in their job, and if they held more than 
one job, to indicate the hourly rate of pay for each. Responses indicated that the pay rates for those 
working relatively low. Eighty-five percent (85.7%) were working for $10.00 per hour or less. Combined 
with the part time nature of some of the work reported, pay rates suggest people not on welfare may still 
be living a marginal existence financially. The accompanying chart (Figure 3.5 below) gives a graphic 


illustration of the pay rates reported by respondents. 


Figure 3.5 


Hourly pay rates 


$4 - $7 $7 - $10 $10 - $20 


3.3. Status in School 


Two questions in the survey asked specifically about the respondents’ ongoing involvement with school or 


continuing education. The first question asked whether the respondent was in school full time, part time 
or not at all. Although 15.4% were in school full time an additional 11.5% of respondents reported being in 


school part time. 
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School Level Being Attended 

A follow-up question on educational pursuits asked, for those who were in school, the type of school they 
were attending: secondary school, trade school, college, university or some other educational institution. 
Fifty-five percent (55.5%) of respondents attending school were enrolled at college or university, another 
22.2% were attending secondary school, while the remaining respondents attending school reported being 


enrolled in other training for example, University correspondence, adult education at St. Charles. 


3.4 Housing Type 

The survey questionnaire asked respondents to identify the form of housing they currently occupy. 
Options included: rooming house, apartment, cooperative housing unit, Ontario housing , a house they 
rented, a house they owned or some other option. Most respondents reported living in apartments 
(54.8%) and almost all (93.5%) were living in rental accommodation of one type or another. Two 


respondents had owned their homes at the time of mailing. 


Of the one-hundred and fifty-seven (157) non-respondents, five (5) had owned their homes at the time of 
mailing, just 3.2%. Among the twenty-seven (27) people from this group who returned to the GWA 


system, one (1) was homeless and one (1) had been released from hospital. 


There were of course many surveys returned as a result of people having moved. We were able to 


determine that of that population ten had returned to welfare and two were assessed as homeless and 


living temporarily in a hostel. 
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Monthly Rent 

Another housing related question on the survey asked what people were paying for rent. (Housing 
questions elicited the best response rate and all respondents answered this question.) People reported 
living in some of the lowest cost housing in the Region. Just over forty percent (41.3%) of respondents 
reported rents at or below $400 per month.® Another 31.0% of respondents were paying between $400 
and $500 per month. More detail on the ranges of rental rates and the proportion of people paying those 


rates are provided in the following chart. 


TABLE 3.2 


wont renting | Fequeney ne 


‘The average GWA benefit for a single person is $520 per month. $325 is allotted for shelter costs; 
$195 for food and other expenses. 
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The distribution of rental payments for people whose surveys were returned was slightly different than 
respondents. Fewer people (4.3%) paid less than $200 per month, and more people paid rents of $701 to 
$800, or more than $801, at 4.3% and 8.6% respectively. It was found that 44.3% paid $400 or less per 


month, while 55.7% paid $401 per month or more. 


TABLE 3.3 


Returned Unopened Surveys - Range of Rental Rates 


Monthly Rent in $ Frequency in % 
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Similarly, a wider distribution of rental rates is seen among non-respondents. At the initial mailing, 3.2% 
paid $701 - $800 per month, while 9.4% paid over $801 per month. Again, less than half (44.6%) were 


paying $400 a month or less for accommodation. 


TABLE 3.4 


Non | ___Non Respondents - Range of Rental Rates Range of Rental Rates 


Change in Rent 

Survey respondents were asked if their costs for accommodation had increased, decreased or stayed the 
same since they had gone off welfare. Results from this question showed that for most (56.7%) the rent 
had stayed the same. Almost one quarter (26.7%) indicated that their rent had increased since going off 
welfare. All respondents appeared to be living at the same address as when they were on welfare. 

Of surveys returned unopened, more than half (6) of those individuals who had returned to welfare had 
moved to lower cost accommodation. The other four were living in rental units at an equal or higher rental 
rate. Non-respondents who returned to welfare were paying less for rent in three instances, although six 


people appeared to have moved since last receiving welfare. 
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3.5 Health 


Diet on Welfare 

To gather information related to general physical health, questions were asked about the 

dietary habits of respondents before and after welfare. These questions were preceded by an explanation 
which suggested that a healthy diet included foods high in protein (i.e. fish/meat), fruits, vegetables, milk 


products and bread or grain. 


Figure 3.6 


Healthy diet days on GWA 


_ every day 


once/week 


not at all 


= 
| once/month | 


few days/month 


Following this introduction people were asked, on average, how often they would eat healthily when on 
welfare. Only 30% reported having the capacity to eat healthily every day when they were in receipt of 
social assistance. Another 26.7% reported that they were only able to eat healthily a few days per month. 


In a number of cases, (6.7%) people reported not being able to eat healthily at all when they were on 


welfare. 
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Diet When Not on Welfare 


For comparison, people were then asked, using the same criteria for healthy diet, to indicate how often 


they would eat healthily now that they were no longer on welfare. 


Figure 3.7 


Healthy diet days after GWA 


few days/month | 


7) [Canesimont 


[weneny) 


Respondents reported a clear self-perception of improved conditions . Over 56.7% reported eating 
healthily every day, a 26.7% improvement over reports of their diet while on welfare. The incidence of 
eating healthily very infrequently is also reported at lower rates than when on welfare. Fewer people 
reported eating healthily only once per month. No one reported not eating healthily at all during any month 


after leaving welfare. 
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Food Bank Use on Welfare 

As a health related question, the survey asked people to indicate if they had used a food bank at all when 
they were on welfare. The majority of respondents (58.1%) reported no use of food banks while on 
welfare. Of those that used food banks 41.7% reported that they had been using them once or twice per 
month. Other responses such as “once only” and “less than once per month’ reflected similarly low rates 


of utilization of food banks. 


Food Bank Use Now 

For comparative purposes, people were asked to indicate whether or not they were using food banks now. 
In their responses, people noted that their use of food banks had diminished greatly but not stopped 
altogether. Almost 16.1% of respondents reported still using food banks, representing a decline of 25.8%. 
The frequency of use of food banks also dropped dramatically with only 9.6% of those still using food 


banks reporting using them more than once since leaving welfare. 


Figure 3.8 


Food bank use 


after GWA 
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Special Assistance 

The availability of special assistance or supports while in receipt of GWA can be both a critical 
consideration when leaving welfare as well as a contributing factor in promoting good health. In view of 
this, survey respondents were asked to indicate, now that they were no longer on welfare, if they could 


afford health related amenities such as eyeglasses, prescription medication, dental care or transportation. 


Of these choices the benefit most commonly noted as still unaffordable is dental care (54 8%). This was 
closely followed by prescription medication (48.4%) and transportation (35.5%). Although eyeglasses 
were still considered unaffordable by some (22.6%), it appeared to be the least problematic need of the 


options studied. 


Resources and Support for Problems 

The availability of social resources and support systems can be of vital benefit to health and well being 
when dealing with problems and stresses of modern life. To gain insight about the supports most 
commonly available and used by people, two questions were incorporated into the survey. Respondents 
were asked to indicate, first when on welfare, then afterward, who they would go to if they had problems. 
Several options were provided and provision made for "other" original possibilities to be identified. More 


than one option could be selected in each case. 


Family and/or friends were strongly preferred as a source of support whether on welfare or not. 
Respondents noted that while on GWA, preferences are first for friends (51.6%) followed by family at 
(41.9%). Doctors were noted as the next most preferred (16.1%) person to talk to about problems. 
Respondents did indicate that social workers (6.5%) and case workers (9.7%) were also considered 


helpful in discussing problems, although these choices were the least often selected of those available. 


After leaving GWA, preferences shifted though remained strong for friends (54.8%) and family (35.5%) as 
important sources for help with problems. Reliance on doctors for support was reported in 9.7% of cases. 
Social workers and case workers were not identified at all as sources people would turn to for help with 


problems after leaving welfare. 
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4.0 DISCUSSION 


On October first of 1995, in Ontario, a number of new regulations came into effect which substantially 
altered conditions under which General Welfare Assistance would be granted. The benefit rates were 
reduced by 21.6%, and unrelated persons of opposite gender were considered to be couples, applying 
together rather than independently. The eligibility requirements for sixteen and seventeen year old 
persons were also made much more stringent. People in this age category could now only receive 
welfare if they were in attendance at school full-time (or were on a waiting list for school) and could show 


they were under adult supervision. 


The changes alone undoubtedly reduced the number of people on assistance. These changes in 
regulations led to the disqualification of some GWA recipients but the reasons for claim deactivations 
would be known and recorded in case records. Those cases were not intended to be part of the 


population examined in this study. 


The reasons for leaving GWA, when those reasons are not known by the system managers, would have 
to be due to a deliberate choice by the recipient based on (i) a real or perceived change in their 
circumstances, (ii) failure to maintain contact with their case-worker or (ili) possibly due to administrative 


error. 


We speculated that some people, who may have worked part time to top up their benefits, may have 
discovered that their earnings under the new regulations would equal or exceed the maximum benefit rate. 
These individuals would presumably no longer be eligible for the reduced GWA benefit rate and would 
leave the welfare system. The same might be true of any women or men who may have been in a new 
relationship with a member of the opposite sex. If people were aware of the new regulations they may 
have voluntarily left the general welfare system without an explanation, because they knew they were no 


longer eligible for assistance. 


Researchers set the study objectives and designed the survey instrument to determine why individuals left 
the GWA system voluntarily, and what current circumstances they were experiencing. It was thought that 
the demographic and case history information would aid in developing a general profile of the population 


of voluntary leavers. 
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In the report "1994 Consumer Snapshot: A Statistical Review of the GWA Caseload in Hamilton- 
Wentworth" an observation was made about the general characteristics of those in receipt of GWA. They 


were seen as: 


° “most likely to be male, 

° most likely to have an education level between grades 8-13, 

° likely single with no dependents, 

° probably has applied for GWA before, 

° most likely resides in the central core of the city of Hamilton, [and] 

° has probably worked before applying for GWA and if employed was likely laid off." (Bian, 


Salciccioli. 1994) 


These characteristics were strongly in evidence in the overall study population. However, while a 
demographic comparison between the survey respondents and the entire population of “no-contact” 
leavers shows similarities in terms of gender there is less similarity when family type and education are 
compared. The age distribution of respondents is also dissimilar when compared to the entire population 
of “no contact” GWA leavers. These differences, combined with the relatively few survey responses 
received, reduce the confidence level in generalizing survey findings to the entire no-contact population 
examined here. Nonetheless, the thirty-one (31) respondents to the survey have provided valuable insight 


into the lives of a few individuals no longer receiving welfare. 


Further, when data is compared among respondents, unopened returned surveys and non-respondents, 
differences and similarities among the groups may support the view that some people are more likely than 
others to require social assistance for short durations in crisis situations, after which they become 


financially more secure, through work or other means. 


These individuals, as indicated by the respondents’ profile, tended to be slightly older and had more years 
of education than others in the GWA caseload. They also tended to describe themselves as being part of 


a family unit, despite being single, separated or divorced. 
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What Are People Doing After Welfare? 

An important feature of the study was to identify what means of financial support people were using since 
voluntarily leaving GWA. The results of this survey suggest that there are several common reasons for 
leaving GWA. The predominant reason for leaving welfare noted by respondents was to go to work. After 
examining case files of non-respondents and unopened returned surveys, we also found that some people 
who returned to the GWA system had also been employed while not on welfare. The results would 
suggest that, in the entire population of 2,228 cases which left GWA for "no known reason", as many as 


1,000 or more, may have left to go to work. 


Data available from the Labour Market Information Unit lends some credence to this prospect. 

(see Table 4.1) This research indicates that over the study period the labour force grew, and between 

. November 1995 and January 1996 in particular, the labour force in the Hamilton Census Metropolitan 
Area increased by approximately 3,000 jobs. This figure does not reflect job opportunities which occur as 
a result of turnover within the labour force. Those changes would represent additional opportunities for 
job seekers. When there are jobs in other regions of the Province and the country, and as other studies 
have noted, GWA recipients show a willingness to relocate (Ornstein. 1996). It may be that some of those 
who had moved after leaving GWA may have moved to take work outside of the Region of Hamilton- 


Wentworth. 


TABLE 4.1 


Labour Force Analysis* 


October 95 November 95 December 95 January 96 
Employed 311,000 313,000 313,000 314,000 


Unemployment 5.8% 5.5% 5.6% 6.6% 
Rate 
Participation 64.7% 64.8% 64.9% 65.7% 
Rate 


Growth in Jobs -3,000 2,000 a 1,000 


Over Previous 
Source: Human Resources Development Canada, Labour Market Information Unit, Oct.'95 -Jan.'96 


Month 
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The Nature of Employment 

It appears the respondents who left welfare for work are finding that the work they get continues to support 
a marginal existence, because respondents’ work is often part time and often low paying. It was not clear 
from the data collected whether or not these jobs were time limited contract positions or not. Still, the type 
of work and work conditions such as those reported may suggest that people continue to be at risk of 
returning to welfare. Low paid, part time work would make it hard for people to accumulate any savings to 


carry them through short periods of unemployment. 


Also, part time, low paying work tends to have a high turnover which means that people will be in and out 
of the work force either through lay-offs or because people tend to search for more secure, better paying 


employment. 


Case file information about non-respondents and returned unopened surveys provides further information 
about the nature of work after welfare. Within six months of the initial survey mail out, 14.4% of the 
sample population (n=252) had returned to the General Welfare system, although almost half the 
returnees had found work or were attending school. Combined with the somewhat volatile nature of the 
labour market, part time, low-paying jobs cannot be viewed as stable long term sources of self support. A 
Statistics Canada longitudinal Labour Market Activity Survey substantiates this point. They found that 
most people in low wage work tend to remain poor and in low wage work and that the likelihood of their 
being able to work their way out of poverty over a relatively short period of time is not very good 


(Ross, Shillington, Lochead. 1994, p 32). 


Finding work was not the experience for all people after leaving GWA. Some went back to school anda 
very few in our sample group went on to a more permanent form of assistance such as FBA. For 
approximately one quarter of those responding to the survey, a mix of other forms of support had been 
arranged including financial support from family and friends. It was not possible to determine through this 
study how financially extensive or stable these other sources of support were. Social programs such as 
GWA must play an important role in stabilizing the lives of people who experience the variety of 


interruptions and variations in income, place of residence and social supports noted through this research. 
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Shelter 

Most respondents lived in rental housing and it would appear that for respondents their shelter would be 
among the lowest cost housing in the Region. The rental rates paid are clearly a reflection of the income 
people have available to pay for housing. Even after leaving GWA and presumably increasing their 
income moderately, as many as 72% of people who were sent a survey were apparently living at the same 
address. For them the change in income may not have been sufficient to then increase their housing 
costs, but clearly, because of the instability of employment conditions, this population would be particularly 


sensitive to any upward changes in the rental market. 


The Report of the Regional Advisory Committee on Food and Shelter (May 30, 1996) “Emergency Food 
and Shelter Use in Hamilton-Wentworth” indicated average monthly rents for bachelor apartments from 
September 1995 to February 1996 to be $358, and one bedroom apartments for the same time period 
were an average of $451 per month. When the shelter portion of GWA is taken into account, clearly many 
people continue to pay a large portion of their benefits for housing ($525 per month for singles; $325 for 


shelter + $195 for food and other expenses). 


Among the returned unopened surveys and non-respondents found to have come back to the General 
Welfare system, three individuals were homeless, three had been released from jail and one person was 
discharged from hospital. Four people were working part time but were eligible for “top-up". These 
findings further suggest that the means of support after leaving welfare are tenuous and somewhat 


temporary in nature. 


Related to shelter and also of note, the sample population was found to live predominantly within the 
downtown area of Hamilton, known as the lower mountain. Postal codes revealed that 60.3% of the 
sample population lived between Dundurn Street in the West, Ottawa Street in the East, and from the 
escarpment, North toward Burlington Street. This high density area provides access to public 
transportation and other services, in addition to community supports. Other pockets of people were found 
in East Hamilton, above and below the escarpment, and this is likely indicative of high density subsidized 


housing areas. 
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Social and Physical Health 

The data suggests that people tend to use food banks in a moderate way. It could be that the restrictions 
placed on the use of food banks limits the extent to which they can be accessed.®° However, when the 
utilization rate of food banks while on welfare, is compared to utilization rates after leaving welfare, the 
drop in use may indicate that people voluntarily use food banks less because they have less need of 


them. 


An ability to cope with physical, emotional or other personal problems contributes significantly to good 
health. Having support networks contributes greatly to individuals’ coping ability. In this study people who 
had been on GWA reported that friends and family were most important to them, even though professional 
services are available to provide support. Although professional health and social services "...encourage 
well being by helping people to resolve problems encountered in daily living." (Hess, 1992, p.64), it 
appears from study respondents that professionals are not as extensively sought after people leave the 


General Welfare Assistance system. 


*Most food banks in Hamilton-Wentworth allow one visit per month, per family for the purpose of 
obtaining food. 
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5.0 CONCLUSIONS 


Finding employment was a critical feature of life after welfare. Approximately half the respondents 
to the survey had left GWA to work. People reported a number of changes and improvements in 
their circumstances after leaving GWA. They reported eating healthily more 

often while at the same time reducing their reliance on social services such as food banks and 


professional helpers. 


Respondents in this study indicated they were only slightly better off than when they received 
welfare. Low wage rates, part time work, costs for housing and some continued use of food banks 
are characteristics evident in the experience of respondents. Although the relatively low response 
rate requires a cautious analysis, these trends suggest public investment should increasingly be 
directed to initiatives which improve access to adequate employment for welfare recipients 


capable of work, while maintaining supports for people through this transition. 


Labour market conditions have a significant bearing on the GWA caseload. Growth in the job 
market can lead to a reduction in the GWA caseload. The nature of work is also changing. Part 
time work and jobs at lower wages contribute to the movement of more people through a 
continuing cycle of employment and unemployment. Training and other employment support 


services should be encouraged or expanded as resources available to people on GWA. 


There is a need for additional research which will provide a better understanding of the experience 
of people who leave the welfare system. It would be particularly useful to have more information, 
on a regular basis, about the length of time people spend on welfare, the factors that contribute to 
their ability to leave welfare in Hamilton-Wentworth and the conditions of health, housing and 


employment that former social assistance recipients experience after leaving welfare. 
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The record-keeping system of GWA cases, if amended to record both the status of current and 
former GWA recipients in Hamilton-Wentworth, would greatly aid research and program 
evaluation efforts. Adjustments in record keeping after a person or family leaves GWA would 
increase the capacity of service providers to evaluate the benefits of the income maintenance 
system, and in particular, the ways in which it assists people to move to an improved or more 


independent life. 


Many of the people in the population surveyed were unable to respond to our questions because 
they had moved since leaving welfare. Although we were able to examine case files of people 
who had returned to the General Welfare system within the first six months of 1996. We were 
unable to determine why many other people had moved where they had moved, or what other 
circumstances were experienced. As a result we were limited in our capacity to compare their 
experience to that of people who responded to the study since leaving welfare. An in depth 
examination of the experiences of “no-contact leavers” would call for use of an information 
tracking system or a more intensive investment of research time and resources to find these 
people at their new address. Advance agreement from GWA recipients to participate in this 


tracking system would be required and would be of great value in analysis. 
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APPENDIX 1 


WELFARE SURVEY 


Please take a few minutes to complete this survey. This survey is coded. This code number cannot be linked to your name. Your name will 
be kept confidential. 


Your participation is voluntary. We look forward to receiving your survey. 


} | 
Please answer the following questions with a check mark |__| in the most appropriate box. 


1.1 | did not collect my welfare cheque (s) between the months of October 1995 and January 1996 because.... 
(PLEASE CHCEK AS MANY BOXES AS APPROPRIATE) 


Aes | | ee ; 
____| | found work \__J!am receiving child support payments 
en i 

_| returned to school ___] 1 am receiving alimony 

| am on family benefits The person | live with is getting welfare 

| | am on Canada Pension _____| The person | live with is working 
|__|! was in an institution (ie. Hospital) |__| 1 do not have a fixed address 
| am receiving financial support from my family and friends = | am between the ages of 17 and 18 
|__| did not think | qualified anymore and | moved in with my parents 
ai | 


= Other 


EDUCATION 
2.4 At this time, | am in school .....(CHECK ONE) 
|____} Full Time |__|} Part Time |__| Neither (If neither go to Question 3.1) 
Die, 1 am attending the following type of school: 
Pe Secondary School |__| Trade School |___} University 
| College ____| Other - please explain 
~ EMPLOYMENT | 
Bel Currently, | am... “aes 
___| Working | Not Working (If not working go to Question 4.1) 
Be If you are working, did any of the following services help you to find work? (CHECK ONE OR MORE) 
ee | =e 
| 
Ld Project 50 |__| Job Finding Club 
|___ Project FIRST Step |__| Helping Hands 
| | 1 
|__| Municipal Employment Services |__ Hamilton Regional Indian Centre 
= —— 
Youth Employment Centre ____} Work-Able Services Incorporated 
|__| jobLink Program |__} Futures - Citizen Action Group 
| Job Club |__ J jobsOntario 
|__| Other - please explain 


Please turn over... 


oes | have: tod One Job |__| Two Jobs |__| Three or more jobs 


3.4 In a week, the number of hours that | work at each job is... 
hrs job #1 hrs job #2 hrs job #3 
325 Please include your hourly rate for each job. 
My hourly rate of pay for job #1 is My hourly rate of pay for job #2 is My hourly rate of pay for job #3 is 
Bae The kind of work | do is..... (PLEASE CHECK AS MANY AS APPROPRIATE) 
___| Office and Clerical Work = Cleaning and Maintenance Work 


___| Labour and Factory Work plea Care, Management, Professional and Technical Work 


= Sales, Food Service and Counter Help Work | other - please explain 


HOUSING | 
be 


4.1 I live in a..... 


____} House that | rent | Cooperative Housing Unit L__J Ontario Housing 


____| House that | own ! Rooming house || Apartment 


____| Other - please explain 


4.2 If you rent, has your rent cralger since you went off welfare? 
Rent Decreased Rent Increased po Rent Stayed the Same Other - please explain 
4.3 What do you pay for rent? $ /month 
HEALTH | 
5,1 A healthy diet includes foods high in protein (ie. fish/meat), fruits/vegetables, milk products and bread or grain. 
On average how often did you eat healthily when you were on welfare? 
____| Every day as Once a month ares A few days each month | | About once a week 
Bee On average how often do you eat healthily now? 
| Every day /Once a month |____} A few days each month | | About once a week 
5.3 Did you use a food bank while you were on welfare? |_| Yes | | No 
If yes, how often? 
5.4 Are you using a food bank now? | Yes L___!No 
If yes, how often? 
5 | cannot afford.... 
___| Eye glasses | Prescription Medication ! Dental Care Transportation 
5.6 wher receiving welfare, with whom did you speak when you had a problem? 
or = cha Ae car 
ace worker ____} Social Worker iDoctor Family Friends other - please explain 
5a With whom do you speak when you have a problem now? 


Thank you for completing this survey. 
Please mail this now. Hope your ticket is a winner! 
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THE US TAMAR E REGION 


bevendicok oe THE REGIONAL MUNICIPALITY Social Planning & Research Counci! 


OF HAMILTON-WENTW ORTH 
SOCIAL SERVICES DEPARTMENT 
119 King Street West 
12th Floor of Hamilton-Wentworth 
P.O. Box 910, Hamilton, ON © 
A United Way Memoer Agency 


Hamilton, ON L8N 3V9 


TTY (905) 522-0434 
Tel. (905) 546-4868 Tel. (905) 522-1148 Ext.309 


Dear Sir/Madame 


The Region’s Social Services Department and the Social Planning and Research Council 
of Hamilton-Wentworth are doing a study on people who are no longer in receipt of welfare. 
We would like to understand why a large number of people went off welfare between the 
months of October 1995 and January 1996. 


According to the Social Services Department’s records, nearly 2000 people did not 
collect their welfare cheques during the above time period. It is important that we understand 
what programmes may have helped people leave the welfare system and how they are doing 
now. 


To address these very important questions, we are mailing surveys to the last place 
where people received a welfare cheque. 


The Social Services Department’s welfare records indicate that you are one of these 
2000 people who no longer receives welfare. 


Please take a few minutes to fill out the following questionnaire and return it in the 
envelope given or callus. To express our appreciation to you for completing this survey, we 
would like to give you a lottery ticket. 


Completing this survey is voluntary. You will not be penalized in any way if you do 
not complete it. The survey is confidential. Your name will not be used in any way. 


If you have any questions about this study and/or the questionnaire, please feel free to 
call us at the Social Planning and Research Council at (905) 522-1148 extension #309 and ask 
for Don or the Social Services Department at 546-4868 and ask for Wendy. 


Please contact us if you speak another language and require an interpreter or a TTY 
(522-0434). 


-2 


We look forward to hearing from you. Thanks. 


Sincerely, 


St 9 bho — 


M. J. Schuster, Commissioner Don Jaffray, Executrve Director 

Department of Social Services Social Planning and Research Council 

Regional Municipality of Funded by the United Way of Burlington, 
Hamilton-Wentworth Hamilton-Wentworth 


The Social Planning and Research Council 
is a non-profit organization that is 
committed to addressing local social issues 
such as child poverty and unemployment. 


APPENDIX 3 


Please complete and mail in your 
answers to our survey, today! 


We are eager to find out how you are doing after leaving 
welfare. 


Three weeks ago we mailed a questionnaire to you which 
we hoped you would answer. Although many people 
have answered, many still have not. With the information 
that you and others can provide we are trying to find out 
what is happening to people who go off welfare. 


Your answers to the questions are really important to 
this study. So we hope you will dig out the questionnaire, fill it out and please retum it to us if 


you haven’t already. 


If you can’t find the survey, or if for some reason you didn’t receive a copy in the mail, call Don 
at the Social Planning and Research Council at ph. 522-1148. 


We will send you another copy with a return envelope! 


If you have already completed the survey, you can disregard this reminder and thank you for your 
help. 


If you have any questions about this survey, call us. If you have questions about the Social 
Planning and Research Council, call us. If you want to see the results of the survey when it’s 
done, call us. Do you have other questions? Call us. We welcome your questions about this 
study and the work we are doing. 


Your answers will be kept confidential. Your name will not appear in any reports. 


Thank you in advance for your cooperation! Your survey answers are much appreciated. 
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APPENDIX 4 


Social Planning & Research Council of Hamilton-Wentworth 


NEWS RELEASE 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE: 


April 2, 1996 


HAMILTON - Why do people leave welfare? The Region's Social Services 
Department and the Social Planning and Research Council of Hamilton-Wentworth 
(associated with the United Way) are presently conducting a study on reasons why 
social assistance recipients exit the system. This study consists of a brief survey for 
recipients who left the system specifically between the months of October 1995 and 
January 1996. 


It seems that since welfare rates were cut by 21.6% as of October 1995, there has 
been a significant decline to welfare caseloads in Hamilton-Wentworth. The region’s 
records indicate that nearly 2000 persons did not collect their welfare cheques between 
these dates. We want to understand why this is. Our study examines this decline in 
terms of why this decline has happened, or why people left welfare (ie. jobs, job 
creation programs, unemployment insurance, moved out of the province, etc.). The 
survey consists of questions on education, employment, housing and health. 


Identities of persons will be kept confidential and completion of the survey is strictly 
voluntary. Participants will not be penalized and will be able to collect welfare in the 
future, should they be in need and reapply. 


Persons who are interested in participating in this study should contact the Social 
Planning and Research Council of Hamilton-Wentworth at 522-1148 (ask for Don at ext. 


309). 
For more information contact: 


Don Jaffray (Executive Director, Social Planning and Research Council of Hamilton- 
Wentworth (associated with the United Way of Burlington, Hamilton-Wentworth). 


Mike Schuster (Commissioner of Social Services, Regional Municipality of Hamilton- 
Wentworth). 


2590)s 


Social Planning & Research Council 


of Hamilton-Wentworth 


255 West Avenue North, Hamilton, Ontario L8L 5C8 « tel: (905) 522-1148 « fax: (905) 522-9124 


a) A United Way Member Agency 
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APPENDIX 5 


SHAVE YOU LEFT WELFARE? 
WE NEED YOU TO HELP US 


WITH OUR RESEARCH ,.. @ 


What? <A study on welfare. Answer our questionnaire, 
telling us why you left welfare between October 1995 and 


January 1996. 


How? Contact Don at the Social Planning & Research Council 
at (905) 522-1148, ext: 309 


Who? 
Social Planning & Research Council of Hamilton-Wentworth 


(associated with the United Way) 
and 
Region of Hamilton-Wentworth 
Social Services Department 


> Your identity will be kept confidential. 
> Cultural interpreters are available. 
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SHAVE YOU LEFT WELFARE? 
WE NEED YOU TO HELP US 


WITH OUR RESEARCH ,., @ 


What? <A study on welfare. Answer our questionnaire, 
telling us why you left welfare between October 1995 and 


January 1996. 


Hew? Contact Don at the Social Planning & Research Council 
at (905) 522-1148, ext: 309 


Who? 
Social Planning & Research Council of Hamilton-Wentworth 


(associated with the United Way) 
and 
Region of Hamilton-Wentworth 
Social Services Department 


> Your identity will be kept confidential. 
> Cultural interpreters are available. 
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